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iog beauty of Bess is warmly, though not voluptuously pre- 
sented, and we are glad to be without the numerous hair- 
breadth escapes of our late writers of historical fiction and 
the streams of blood that flow from their pens. The author's 
heart pardonably leans toward the heroic figure of Berwick 
and the spiritual beauty of his first bride, and sympathy 
with Mary Beatrice in her retirement at St. Germain pro- 
duces a beautiful, gentle, and gracious character. Only at 
her treatment of Mme. de Maintenon may there be some de- 
mur. M. Imbert de St. Amand introduces his account of 
Mme. de Maintenon (in " The Court of Louis XIV.," 
Scribner's, 1893) by the following quotation from M. Ri- 
gault: "Why are we so tender-hearted for Mile, de la Val- 
liere? I greatly fear it is on account of her sin. . . . Why 
are We so hard toward Mme. de Maintenon ? I greatly fear it 
is on account of her virtue." Girardin, Fenelon, Racine, and 
many others show that with purity and piety extraordinary 
for those times she combined grace, some beauty, wit, and 
inimitable fascination. One would rather consider the great 
woman thus than as a cold, unprincipled politician. 

Visiting the Sin. A Tale of Mountain Life in Kentuclcy and Tennessee. 
By Emma Rayner. Boston : Small, Maynard & Co. 1900. $1.50. 

One of the foremost expounders of literature in this coun- 
try declares that if in a work of fiction a writer is able to 
make his readers believe that wild Indians are to-day using 
their tomahawks on Broadway, he is justified of his work. 
If this be true, then the author of *' Visiting the Sin " had no 
need to burden her story with a preface full of apology and 
explanation. If the characters had been made to live for us, 
we would not have paused to question either the dialect or 
incidents. Again, why apologize for dialect, or murder, or 
arson, or superstition, or suicide, or any enormity under 
heaven, when once it is announced that the scene of the 
story is in the mountains of Kentucky and Tennessee? Has 
not everything possible been said against these regions, and 
has not the world believed it all ? An apology was not neces- 
sary, a preface was not necessary; and, coming after the 
stories of finished writers who have written of this region 
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from the inside, a story written entirely from the outside was 
not necessary either. 

Men of Marlowe's. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. New York: Henry Holt 
&Co. 1900. $1.25. 

The idea of a series of tales connected by a slender thread 
running through them is as old as the art of story-telling. 
Some analogy may be suggested between the present col- 
lection and that of the Swedish woman, Selma Lagerlof's 
"Sagaof GostaBerling," where a sense of common fatality 
overshadows all, even in as different worlds as dusky Scan- 
dinavia and modern London. Yet we are carried far 
enough away from sunlight and everyday life in the seclu- 
sion of " Marlowe's Inn : " «« these quiet squares, just off Hol- 
born, these sedate houses, with their old staircases and sets 
of chambers, each with its stout black door;" . . . "the 
archway, the porter at the gates," the "green garden," 
"rooks," and where "everything is gay, cool, monastic," 
. . . "and such queer people!" This is the setting from 
-which we might expect anything quaint, passionate, and un- 
canny. 

And were it only quaint or passionate or uncanny, the 
reader would make no complaint. With true dramatic in- 
stinct the author has chosen this setting with immense possi- 
bilities, and our quarrel is that she does not realize the full 
dramatic power within this scope, but instead is complacent- 
ly content with being smart. How otherwise it might have 
been! Here are tales for a day, and they could have been 
tales for an age. Slang, a smart epigrammatic way of putting 
things, short, catchy sentences, a would-be up-to-date-ness, 
a dread of being thought commonplace, the only sin in the 
decalogue shunned by the figures that move in and out of 
these pages, offend literally on almost every page. Mr. Kip- 
ling has much to answer for in making this sort of style fash- 
ionable. "A decentish fellow," "get a whisky," "she'd 
row with an archangel," "at such a devil of a rate," every- 
thing on the square," "onto," "down on his luck," "had 
D. T. twice," are some of the random pickings in two or 
three pages. " Every man is bachelor to his barmaid," "an 



